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1741 (in the words which Samuel Johnson put into the mouth of Lord
Tyrconnel) 'imagine us a people not only without delicacy but without
government, a herd of barbarians or a colony of Hottentots \21' Two of
the things which fill the mind of the observer with delight,* said a
London guide-book in 1802, *are the slightness of the restraints of
police and the general good order that mutually illustrate each.... We
venture to assert that no city in proportion to its trade and luxury is
more free from danger to those who pass the streets at all hours, or from
depredations, open or concealed, on property.'22 No apologist could
have written in such a strain fifty years earlier, and foreigners confirm
the assertion: 'none of our cities,* said Silliman, an American, in 1806,
'are safer than London/ Compared with other parts of the town, the
City was relatively orderly, but in 1718 the City Marshal remarked;
Now it is the general complaint of the taverns, the coffee-houses, the shop-
keepers and others, that their customers are afraid when it is dark to come to
their houses and shops for fear that their hats and wigs should be snitched
from their heads or their swords taken from their sides, or that they may be
blinded, knocked down, cut or stabbed; nay, the coaches cannot secure them,
but they are likewise cut and robbed in the public streets, &c. By which
means die traffic of the City is much interrupted.23
These administrative changes were only one aspect of a general
movement for reform. They were closely interrelated with that growth
of social compunction which became apparent in the last thirty years of
the century, but had been developing from an earlier period. London
was not only drained, paved, lighted and policed in a way which was a
vast improvement on the earlier part of the century, but the adminis-
tration of the poor law was improved and relief more liberally given.
Through hospitals, dispensaries, workhouse infirmaries and lying-in
charities medical aid became more accessible, and by the growth of
knowledge far more effective. Industrial disease was receiving attention,
Charitable associations of various kinds devoted themselves to reforma-
tory and rescue work, to education and to many other things. Besides
the principles of collective effort and personal service, they introduced
two new methods - the promotion of reform by legislation and the use
of the Press for appeals and propaganda. Gifts and bequests for pri-
soners for debt had been for centuries a favourite form of charity; The